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INTEMPERANCE IN EATING, 

Intemperate eating; as already intimated, is perhaps the most 
universal fault we commit. We are all guilty of it, not occasionally, 
but habitually, and almost uniformly, from the cradle to the grave. 
It is the bane alike of our infancy and youth, our maturity and age. 
It is infinitely more common than intemperance in drinking; and 
the aggregate of the mischief it does is greater. For every reeling 
drunkard that disgraces it, our country contains one hundred glut- 
tons—persons, I mean, who eat to excess, and suffer by the prac- 
tice. It is not contended that all gourmands juin themselves as 
soon, as certainly, and as utterly, as all sots do. But it is believed 
that the vast superiority of the former, in number, more than coun- 
terbalances the superiority of the latter, i in faultiness, and throws 
the preponderance of mischief into the scale of gluttony.* How, 
indeed can the case be otherwise? while children and youth are 
admonished against drinking too much, and warned of its immorality 
and destructive effects, they are regularly taught, and often hired, 
to over-eat themselves, from their birth, Do you ask me for evi- 
dence in proof of this charge? Go to our dining-rooms, nurseries, 
fruit-shops, confectionaries, and pleasure gardens—go even to sick- 
rooms, and you will find it in abundance. You will witness there 


* The glutton, however his faculties may be impaired by indulgence in his 
sordid appetite, is not like the drunkard entirely unfitted during the seasons of 
indulgence, for the discharge of the ordinary business of life. The glutton 
does not like the drunkard cease at times to be a free agent—a real maniac. 
The former may degrade himself, but he does not by his intemperate eating 
degrade and impoverish his family. The one may be useless in society—the 
other is too often a nuisance—a real curse. The habit of gluttony is less en- 
slaving—is more easily broken than that of drunkenness. ‘All the remarks of 


‘the author on the vice of gluttony are, we sincerely believe, strictly correct. 


= ut let us not for a moment compare its enormity with that of drunkenness.— 
ditors. 
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innumerable scenes of gormandizing, not only productive of disease 
in those concerned in them, but, in many instances, offensive to be- 
holders. The frightful mess often consists of all sorts of eatable 
materials, that can be collected, and crowded together; and its only 
measure is the endurance of appetite, and the capacity of the sto- 
mach. Like the ox, in rich pasture-ground, or the swine at his 
swill-trough, men stow away their viands, until they have neither de- 
sire nor room for any more. I do not say that such eating matches 
always and every where occur among us. But I do say that they 
occur too frequently, and that they form fit subjects for caricature 
pictures, by European tourists, of our domestic manners. I add, 
however, that similar scenes present themselves in every country 
I have visited, where provisions are abundant and cheap. The 
hungry consume what is set before them, obedient to the keenness 
and continuance of their desires, rather than to the dictates of rea- 
son or experience. The Americans then are not alone the slaves 
of appetite. The people of every nation that can freely indulge 
themselves are equally so; and they are equal sufferers by the in- 
temperate practice. 

But civilized man often eats from other motives than hunger, and 
injures himself by the custom. And he is the only animal that does 
so. While every being of an inferior order takes food in obedience 
to the cravings of appetite, he, in addition to this, eats for amuse- 
ment, for fashion’s sake, on account of the savoriness of the article 
consumed, and from good fellowship, and to oblige a friend. All that 
is eaten from these inducements, (and the amount is enormous) is 
unnecessary for subsistence, and may be correctly charged to the 
account of intemperance. ‘To convert the superfluous mass of ali- 
ment thus swallowed into chyle, is toilsome and debilitating to the 
digestive organs. Nor is this all. When they have succeeded in 
their exhausting labour, further mischief arises from the general re- 
pletion of the system, which they have produced. Having been 
compelled, by the superabundance of alimentary matter thrown into 
them, first to injure themselves, by hard labour, they are compelled 
next to oppress and injure other parts of the body, by the corres- 
ponding superabundance of chyle which they form. 

But are the digestive organs always able to convert into chyle, 
the ponderous and heterogenious mass of food, with which they are 
thus loaded? Far from it; and hence arises another form of mischief. 
A party of young people meet by accident, in the evening, at the 
house of a friend, and the tempting fruits of the season, with luscious 
preserves, and perhaps a decanter of wine, as a digestive, are set 
before them. Here commences an eating match, for mere amuse- 
ment and merriment, each individual present having previously 
taken the customary evening repast. Yet the quantity consumed 
is often surprising—sufficent to satisfy the hunger created by a fast. 
In another instance a much larger party (were not the term inele- 
gant I might call it a crowd) meet by invitation, with buoyant 
spirits, and in their best attire. But fruit alone is not their only 
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fare. The entire magazine of cookery and confectionary is opened 
to tempt them. And the temptation succeeds. The amount and 
multifariousness of palling and indigestible matter passed into the 
stomach, mingled with lemonade, wine, and liqueurs, is frightful. 
The digestive organs of the ostrich alone could master it, and turn 
it to wholesome nourishment. The human organs are unequal to 
the task. Hence the beginning of mischief and misery. At a late 
hour the party breaks up, and the members of it return to their 
homes; but not all of them to the enjoyment of pleasing recollec- 
tions, or quiet slumbers. Of the members of the small incidental 
party the same is true. Dyspepsia, in one or another of its various 
shapes visits many of both parties. One is attacked by a distressing 
nausea, another by a severe cramp, a third by cholic, a fourth by 
diarrhoea, and fifth by cholera, while a sixth, falling into a disturb- 
ed sleep, is tormented by frightful dreams, or almost smothered b 
the night-mare. The suffering is great, and in many instances the 
danger is no less. And all from what cause?—From eating for 
amusement, and fashion’s sake, or because the food is pleasing to 
the palate. This is no fancy-piece, but a copy from life. 

Shall I be told that excessive drinking is much the more faulty 
and reprehensible of the two, because it deranges the mind, and 
leads more certainly to other irregularities? That, I reply, is true; 
but, as some counterbalance to it, excessive eating is the grosser 
and more bestial. It is further beneath what belongs to humanity, 
and is, in the same degree, more unworthy of man. The romantic 
excitement, sportive hilarity, self-complacency, and visions of bliss, 
which accompany incipient intoxication, offer some temptation to 
the practice of it,—many think a very strong temptation—if they 
do not even detract from the magnitude of the fault. But over- 
eating admits of no palliation. It is essentially and entirely gro- 
velling, unrelieved by any thing etherial. It begins deliberately, 
in mere animality, proceeds without wit or song or joyous revelry, 
and ends in unseemly satiety and hebetude. There is nothing mer- 
curial in it. All is saturnine and repulsive, from beginning to end. 
It moreover often leads to intemperate drinking. To promote 
digestion, extinguish a thirst invincible by water, dissipate vapours, 
and remove the | weight that presses like an incubus on the wheels 
of life, alcohol is resorted to. Some relief from the torpor of reple- 
tion being thus experienced, the exciting potion is repeated, and 
increased in quantity, until ultimately a habit of intoxication is 
formed. Instances of this sort are too frequent and familiar, to 
have their existence questioned, or to need a recital. 

Am I asked what are the evidences, by which it may be known, 
and what the injurious effects of excessive eating? I reply, they are 
numerous and various. Some of its signs, at the close of a meal, 
are a feeling of satiety, as already mentioned, a sense of gastric 
weight and fulness, slight stitches or pains in ‘the same re ion, a 
disinclination and unfitness for motion of body or action o mind, 
and a paleness or a flushing of the face, with a strong and growing 
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inclination to sleep. Those who experience these symptoms, or 
any of them, soon after dinner, or any other meal, have eaten in- 
temperately, and thereby, to gratify an animal propensity, impair- 
ed, for a time, their efficiencies in the discharge of higher duties. 
And, by the daily repetition of this, they not only consume, in an 
equivocal and useless state of existence, a large amount of time, 
but ultimately produce in themselves, and entail] on their decendants, 
disease and suffering. No one, whether sick or well, should gorge 
himself, at table, until his appetite will receive no more. So fur as 
he does this, he plays the animal, forgetful of the man—I might 
have said, to the disgrace of the man. 

The further evils of intemperance in eating constitute along and 
frightful catalogue of maladies, some of them as loathsome and iatal, 
as any that are incident to human nature. Dyspepsia, hypochon- 
driasis, gout, rheumatism, dropsy, jaundice, colic, cholera, epilepsy 
and other convulsive affections, madness, shapeless obesity with an 
approach to idiocy, foul and offensive eruptions on the skin, and 
successive crops of Lazar-like ulcers, make a part of them. And, 
to consummate the mischief, these complaints are communicated to 
posterity. Intemperate meals, moreover, are often the exciting 
cause of fatal attacks of fever, and even of pestilence. To physi- 
cians of experience this truth is abundantly familiar. Nor is it less 
so, that the relapses which so frequently occur, in convalescence 
from disease, are usually referable to the same cause. On this 
ground alone repletion from food is not only a source of great suf- 
fering, but a wasteful outlet of human life. In fine; by excessive 
and luxurious eating, many persons convert themselves into gross 
and useless masses of animality, retaining but little of man about 
them, except the bloated and dishonored form—Intellectual and 
corporeal vigour is alike extinguished in them, and even their mo- 
ral qualities are lamentably obscured. Such is gluttony, except 
that the reality surpasses the picture, in all that is odious.— Cald- 
well on Intemperance. 





BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


The Benevolent Institutions of the Netherlands may be classed 
under the three following heads: 

Ist. Institutions which afford pecuniary aid. 

2d. Institutions tending to diminish the number of the poor. 

3d. Institutions which tend to prevent poverty. 

The first class of these institutions are either local or for the 
whole kingdom. In the year 1827 there were of the first as fol- 
lows: 


* The following calculations and statements apply to the kingdom of the 
United Netherlands, previous to the separation now recognized between Hol- 
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Rendering aid in Distributing Maternal 


, ‘ their own homes. tood. charity. Hospitals. PP a 
Number of Institutions 5640 47 6 124 oh 
Individuals Relieved 755621 1557 41748 eh 
nN . . . ‘ a é . ~ 559 29° 95 on 
Expenses of the Institutions 716531 f. 31) 14686 § 951518 | 


Relief of every Species 4990363 102201 § 2 3296483 1% 
Revenue in Property 3017670 886 1578 2930024 an 
Subscriptions and Gifts 0 76085 9392 
Collections 1295096 1946 419 461797 
Subsidies of the Communes 1464403 24848 3600 808775 
Subsidies of the Provinces ? 5275 89659 

or State 
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Of every 1000 inhabitants of the Netherlands, there are 122 to 
123 who receive charitable aid at their homes; nearly the halfof these 
are in the cities. The charges and expenses of administration is for 
each individual 0,95 florins, the amount in charity 6,60f. The a 
Societies that distribute aliment and fuel during winter have 8976 ; 
subscribers, and distribute 1692147 rations of soup, 22847 pounds t 
of bread and 439 measures of potatoes, &c. The six maternal 
institutions are at Verviers, Ghent, Haarlem, Rotterdam, Leyden 
and Groningen. Of the 41748 persons who receive succor in the 
hospitals 48827 belong to the cities. This population is composed Fe 3 
of 7449 sick, 15002 old and infirm, and 19197 children. The ex- f 1, 
pense of the institution amounts to 22,79 florins for each person, 
and of the support and nourishment to 78,96, total 101,75 florins. 
There exists still 5 societies, which furnish succor to 24600 modest 
poor persons, at an expense of 10,310 florins. With respect to the |: 
institutions for the whole kingdom, they consist principally of the 
military hospital at Leyden, and the hospital at Malines open to “4 
the daughters of soldiers who have been disabled or died in the , et 
service. The last institution contains 140 individuals. The first By 
has afforded relief to 2178. | 

In 1827 the following institutions existed for diminishing the num- 
ber of the poor. 


ee 
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Numbers ; 
; Number. relieved. Expense. “ff 
Ist Class Schools, specially for the poor 262 56950 237883 fi. 


2d Class do. where the poor are ths rn : 
admitted 3782 88987 133171 


$d Class do. gratuitous - - - - 251 26535 unknown im 
Schools for Jabour- - - - - - - - 50 2514 25287 Ss 
Charitable Workshops - - - - - - 32 6860 328548 Vy 
Depots of Mendicity - - - - - - - 7 2943 234698 : a 


Colonies of the Benevolent Societies 
Establishments for Deaf and Dumb 
do. forthe Blind -. - 


Of the children in schools, especially for the poor, 51936 belong 
to the cities. The second class of schools are chiefly in the rural 
communes, The third class of schools are either weekly, Sunday 
or Infant, the latter for children under six years of age. In the 


11 8140 1516415 ‘ek 
4 249 42095 ; 
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‘schools for labour, girls only are admitted. These schools are in 
northern Brabant, Guilders, Flanders, Zealand and Antwerp. 
The workshops are not found in all the provinces, they are under 
the care of directors. Five of the colonies of the Benevolent So- 
cieties, called free, contain 541 habitations. The six others are 
composed of seven establishments for orphans, foundlings and beg- 
gars, they have 63 auxiliary buildings and 45 farms with their 
apurtenances. The population is composed of 3485 individuals 
living in families, of 2076 orphans or foundlings, and of 2,579 men- 
dicants, The establishments for the deaf and dumb are at Ghent, 
Liege, and Groningen, and that for the blind at Amsterdam. We 
may add to the above institutions the Society for the Moral Amelio- 
ration of Prisoners, which comprises 5072 members, and the cares 
of which extend over 600 prisoners. 


The institutions which tend to prevent indigence may be classed 
as follows: 


Individuals 
Number. concerned. Expenses. 


Monts-de-Piete Communal 108 128570 7417354 fl. 
Farming - 74 5656 
Banks for Mutual Benefit 443 69025 287914 
Pensions to Widows 26 13000 225000 
Savings - - 53 13882 1047890 


The monts-de-piete directed on account of the Communities or 
the benevolent institutions have received 2,215,755 deposits in 1827, 
2,011,772 have been taken up, and 120,609 sold. The same items 
have been for the farmer’s monts, 877,395—668 302; and 41,280. 
The banks for mutual benefit, that for the sick, and for defraying 
the expenses of funerals, have generally afforded their relief to 
15,726 individuals who received each to the value of 18 florins 31 
cents, and the expense to those who received benefit is 4,17 florins. 
The benevolent. institutions amount in all, without comprising the 
society for ameliorating the condition of prisoners, and the banks 
for pensions to widows and orphans, to 11,440. The number of 
individuals who participate in their benefits is 1,214,055, and the 
entire expense attending them amounts to 12,821,359 florins. Now 
if we consider that the population of this Kingdom was in 1827, 
6,166,854 souls, there results from what proceeds that in the 
Netherlands every fifth inhabitant receives some succour from them. 
This proportion is rendered thus great, however, from the fact, that 
many individuals receive succour from several of the benevolent 
institutions at the same time, and thus, one individual is numbered 
many times in making up the total. 

The foregoing particulars are derived from the Correspondence, 
Mathematical and Physical, published at Brussels by M. A. Quetelet. 
The monts-de-piete alluded to above, appear to be institutions for 
loaning money to individuals in distress, on deposits at a small and 
regular interest; the articles being reclaimable on paying the 
amount deposited upon them within a certain fixed period. 
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SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. 


The subject of Spectral Illusions is not merely interesting as a 
part of intellectual philosophy, but as exercising no little influence 
on the health and peace of nid of a great many individuals. It 
is so plainly and pleasantly set forth by Doctor Abercrombie,* 
that we have thought we could not do better than give it in his own 
language, persuaded that our readers will experience the same 
pleasure as we did ourselves from its perusal. The facts are ar- 
ranged by the author under the following heads. 

I. False perceptions, or impressions made upon the senses only, 
in which the mind does not participate. Of this class there are 
several modifications, which have been referred to under the sub- 
ject of Perception. I add in this place the following additional 
examples:—A gentleman of high mental endowments, now upwards 
of eighty years of age, of a spare habit, and enjoying uninterrupted 
health, has been for eleven years liable to almost daily visitations 
from spectral figures. They in general present human countenan- 
ces; the head and upper parts of the body are distinctly defined; 
the lower parts are, for the most part, lost in a kind of cloud. The 
figures are various, but he recognises the same countenances re- 
peated from time to time, particularly of late years that of an elderly 
woman, with a peculiarly arch and playful expression, and a 
dazzling brilliancy of eye, who seems just ready to speak to him. 
They appear also in various dresses, such as that of the age of 
Louis XIV.; the costume of ancient Rome; that of the modern 
Turks and Greeks; but more frequently of late, as in the case of 
the female now mentioned, in an old- fashioned Scottish plaid of 
Tartan, drawn up and brought forward over the head, and then 
crossed below the chin, as the plaid was worn by aged women in 
his younger days. He can seldom recognise among the spectres 
any figure or countenance which he remembers to hav2 seen; but 
his own face has occasionally been presented to him, gradually un- 
dergoing the change from youth to manhood, and from manhood to 
old age. The figures < appear at various times of the day, both night 
and morning; they continue before him for some time, and he sees 
them almost equally well with his eyes open or shut, in full daylight 
or in darkness. They are almost always of a pleasant character, 
and he seems to court their presence as a source of amusement to 
him. He finds that he can banish them by drawing his hand across 
his eyes, or by shutting and opening his eyelids once or twice for 
a second or two; but on these occasions they often appear again 
soon after. The figures are sometimes of the size of life, and 
sometimes in miniature ; but they are always defined and finished 
with the clearness and minuteness of the finest painting. They 
sometimes appear as if at a considerable distance, and gradually 
approach until they seem almost to touch his face; at other times 


* Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the Investigation of 
Truth. (Harper's Family Library, No. XXXVII. 
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they float from side to side, or disappear in ascending or descending. 
In general, the countenance of the spectre is presented to him; but 
on some occasions he sees the back of the head, both of males and 
females, exhibiting various fashions of wigs and headdresses, par- 
ticularly the flowing full-bottomed wig of a former age. At the 
time when these visions began to appear to him, he was in the ha- 
bit of taking little or no wine, and this has been his common prac- 
tice ever since; but he finds that any addition to his usual quantity 
of wine increases the number and vivacity of the visions. Of the 
effect of bodily illness he can give no account, except that once, 
when he had a cold and took a few drops of laudanum, the room 
appeared entirely filled with peculiarly brilliant objects, gold and 
silver ornaments, and precious gems; but the spectral visions were 
either not seen or less distinct. Another gentleman, who died some 
time ago at the age of eighty, for several years before his death 
never sat down to table at his meals without the impression of sit- 
ting down with a large party dressed in the fashion of fifty years 
back, ‘This gentleman was blind of one eye, and the sight of the 
other was very imperfect; on this account he wore over it a green 
shade, and he had often before him the image of his own counte- 
nance, as if it were reflected from the inner surface of the shade. 
A very remarkable modification of this class of illusions has been 
communicated to me by Dr. Dewar of Stirling. It occurred in a 
lady who was quite blind, her eyes being also disorganized and 
sunk. She never walked ont without seeing a little old woman 
with a red cloak and a crutch, who seemed to walk before her. 
She had no illusions when within doors. 

II. Real dreams, though the person was not at the time sensible 
of having slept, nor, consequently, of having dreamed. A person, 
under the influence of some strong mental impression, drops asleep 
for a few seconds, perhaps without being sensible of it; some scene 
or person connected with the impression appears in a dream, and 
he starts up under the conviction that it was a spectral appearance. 
I have formerly proposed a conjecture by which some of the most 
authentic stories of second sight may be referred to this principle; 
others seem to be referable to the principle to be mentioned under 
the next head. Several cases mentioned by Dr. Hibbert are also 
clearly of the nature of dreams. The analogy between dreaming 
and spectral illusions is also beautifully illustrated by an anecdote 
which I received lately from the gentleman to whom it occurred, 
an eminent medical friend. Having sat up late one evening, under 
considerable anxiety about one of his children, who was ill, he fell 
asleep in his chair, and had a frightful dream, in which the promi- 
nent figure was an immense baboon. He awoke with the fright, 
got up instantly, and walked to a table which was in the middle of 
the room. He was then quite awake and quite conscious of the 
articles around him; but close by the wall, in the end of the apart- 
ment, he distinctly saw the baboon making the same _ horrible 

rimaces which he had seen in his dream; and the spectre con- 
tinued visible for about half a minute. 
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III. Intense mental conceptions so strongly impressed upon the 
mind as for the moment to be believed to have a real existence. 
This takes place when, along with mental emotion, the individual is 
placed in circumstances in which external impressions are very 
slight; as solitude, faint light, and quiescence of body. It is a state 
closely borv'ering upon dreaming, though the vision occurs while the 
person is in the waking state. The following example is mentioned 
by Dr. Hibbert:—A gentleman was told of the sudden death of an 
old and intimate friend, and was deeply affected by it. The impres- 
sion, though partially banished by the business of the day, was re- 
newed from time to time Aer hberang on the subject-with his 
family and other friends. After supper, he went by himself to walk 
in a small court behind his house, which was bounded by extensive 
gardens. The sky was clear, and the night serene; and no light 
was falling upon the court from any of the windows. As he walked 
down stairs, he was not thinking of any thing connected with his 
deceased friend; but when he had proceeded at a slow space about 
half-way across the court, the figure of his friend started up before 
him in a most distinct manner at the opposite angle of the court, 
‘* He was not in his usual-dress, but in a coat of a different colour, 
which he had for some months left off wearing. I could even re- 
mark a figured vest which he had also worn about the same time; 
also a coloured silk handkerchief around his neck, in which I had 
used to see him in a morning; and my powers of vision seemed to 
become more keen as I gazed on the phantom before me.”? The 
narrator then mentions the indescribable feeling which shot through 
his frame; but he soon recovered himself, and walked briskly up to 
the spot, keeping his eyes intently fixed upon the sceptre. As he 
approached the spot it vanished, not by sinking into the earth, but 
seeming to melt insensibly into air.* 

A similar example is related by a most intelligent writer in thé 
Christian Observer for October, 1829:—‘‘ An intimate friend of my 
early years, and most happy in his domestic arrangements, lost his 
wife under the most painful circumstances, suddenly, just after she 
had apparently escaped from the dangers of an untoward confine- 
ment with her first child. A few weeks after this melancholy event, 
while travelling during the night on horseback, and in all probabi- 
lity thinking over his sorrows, and contrasting his present cheerless 
prospects with the joys which so lately gilded the hours of his happy 
home, the form of his lost relative appeared to be presented to him 
at a little distance in advance. He stopped his horse, and contem- 
plated the vision with great trepidation, till in a few seconds it 
vanished away. Within a few days of this appearance, while he 
was sitting in his solitary parlotir late at night, reading by the light 
of a shaded taper, the door, he thought, opened, and the form of his 
deceased partner entered, assured him of her complete happinéss, 
and enjoined him to follow her footsteps.” This second appearance 


* Hibberton Apparitions, p. 470. Second edition. 
Vow. rv.—™ 
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was probably a dream; the first is distinctly referable to the princi- 
ples stated in the preceeding observations. 

An interesting case referable to this head is described by Sir 
Walter Scott, in his late work on Demonology and Witchcraft :— 
“« Not long after the death of a late illustrious poet, who had filled, 
while living, a great station in the eye of the public, a literary 
friend, to whom the deceased had been well known, was engaged 
during the darkening twilight of an autumn evening in perusing one 
of the publications which urofessed to detail the habits and opinions 
of the distinguished individual who was now no more. As the reader 
had enjoyed the meeey of the deceased to a considerable degree, 
he was deeply interested in the publication, which contained some 
particulars relating to himself and other friends. A visiter was 
sitting in the apartment, who was also engaged in reading. Their 
sitting-room opened into an entrance-hall rather fantastically fitted 
up with articles of armour, skins of wild animals, and the like. It 
was when lying down his book, and passing into this hall, through 
which the moon was beginning to shine, that the individual of whom 
I speak saw right before him, and in a standing posture, the exact 
representation of his departed friend, whose recollection had been 
so strongly brought to his imagination. He stopped for a single 
moment, so as to notice the wonderful accuracy with which fancy 
had impressed upon the bodily eye the peculiarities of dress and 
posture of the illustrious poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, 
he felt no sentiment save that of wonder at the extraordinary accu- 
racy of the resemblance, and stepped onwards towards the figure, 
which resolved itself as he approached into the various materials of 
which it was composed. These were merely a screen occupied by 
great-coats, shawls, plaids, and such other articles as usually are 
found in a country entrance-hall.”’ 

On this part of the subject I shall only add the following exam- 
ple, which I have received from Dr. Andrew Combe:—A gentle- 
man, a friend of his, has in his house a number of phrenological 
casts, among which is particularly conspicuous a bust of Curran. 
A servant-girl belonging to the family, after undergoing great 
fatigue, awoke early one morning, and beheld at the foot of her bed 
the apparition of Curran. He had the same pale and cadaverous 
aspect as in the bust, but he was now dressed in a sailor’s jacket, 
and his face was decorated with an immense pair of whiskers. In 
a state of extreme terror she awoke her fellow-servant, and asked 
whether she did not see the spectre. She, however, saw nothing, 
and endeavoured to rally her out of her alarm;—but the other per- 
sisted in the reality of the apparition, which continued visible for 
several minutes. The gentleman, it appears,, keeps a pleasure 

acht, the seamen belonging to which are frequently in the house. 

his, perhaps, was the origin of the sailor’s dress in which the 
spectre appeared; and the immense whiskers had also probably 
been borrowed from one of these occasional visitors. 

To the same principle we are probably to refer the stories of the 
apparitions of murdered persons haunting the murderer, and he 4, as 
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driven to give himself up to justice: many examples of this kind 
are on record. Similar effects have resulted in other situations 
from intense mental excitement. A gentleman, mentioned by Dr. 
Conolly, when in great danger of being wrecked in a boat on the 
Eddystone rocks, said he actually saw his family at the moment, In 
similar circumstances of extreme and immediate danger, others have 
described the history of their past lives being represented to them 
in such a vivid manner, that at a single glance the whole was be- 
fore them, without the power of banishing the impression. To this 
head we are also to refer some of the stories of second sight,— 


namely, by supposing that they consisted of spectral illusions aris., 


ing out of strong mental impression, and by some natural coinci- 
dence fulfilled in the same manner as we have seen in regard to 
dreams. Many of these anecdotes are evidently embellished and 
exaggerated; but the following I have received from a most re- 
spectable clergyman, as being to his personal knowledge strictly 
true: In one of the Western Isles of Scotland, a congregation was 


assembled on a Sunday morning, and in immediate expectation of 


the appearance of the clergyman, when a man started up, uttered 
a scream, and stood looking to the pulpit with a countenance ex- 
pressive of terror. As soon as he could be prevailed on to speak, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you not see the minister in the pulpit dressed 
in a shroud!”—A few minutes after this occurrence the clergyman 
appeared in his place, and conducted the service, apparently in his 
usual health; but in a day or two after was taken ill and died before 
the following Sunday. 

The effect of opium is well known in giving an impression of re- 
ality to the visions of conception or imagination: several striking 
examples of this will be found in the Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater. These are in general allied, or actually amount to the de- 
lusions of delirium, but they are sometimes entirely of a different 
nature. My respected friend, the late Dr. Gregory, was accus- 
tomed to relate a remarkable instance which occurred to himself. 
He had gone to the north country by sea to visit a lady, a near 
relation, in whom he felt deeply interested, and who was in an ad- 
vanced state of consumption. In returning from the visit, he had 
taken a moderate dose of laudanum, with the view of preventing 
sea-sickness, and was lying on a couch in the cabin, when the 
figure of the lady appeared before him in so distinct a manner that 
her actual presen#e could not have been more vivid. He was quite 
awake, and fully sensible that it was a phantasm produced by the 
opiate, along with his intense mental feeling, but he was unable by 
any effort to banish the vision. 

Some time ago I attended a gentleman affected with a painful 
local disease, requiring the use of large opiates, but which often 
failed in producing sleep. In one watchful night there passed be- 
fore him a long and regular exhibition of characters and transac- 
tions, connected with certain occurrences which had been the sub- 
ject of much conversation in Edinburgh some time before. The 
characters succeeded each other with all the regularity and vivid. 
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* 
ness of a theatrical exhibition: he heard their conversation and long 
speeches that were occasionally made, some of which were in 
rhyme; and he distinctly remembered, and repeated next day, long 
passages from these poetical effusions. He was quite awake, and 
quite sensible that the whole was a phantasm; and he remarked that 
when he opened his eyes the vision vanished, but instantly reap- 
peared whenever he closed them. 


ITEMS CONCERNING MEATS AND DRINKS. 


Saccharine Aliment.—Dr. Prout considers the principal alimen- 
tary substances as reduceable to three great classes, the Saccha- 
rine the Oily, and the Albuminous. The first of these, with certain 
exceptions, includes the substances in which according to Gay- 
Lussac and Thenard, the oxygen and hydrogen are in the same 
prarenae as they are in- water. They are principally derived 
rom the vegetable kingdom, and being at the same time alimentary, 
Dr, Prout considers the terms Saceharine principle and Vegetable 
aliment as synonymous. The following, shewing some of the results 
of Dr. Prout’s experiments with various substances, great care be- 
ing taken in every case to obtain these perfectly pure, will interest 
many of our readers, as shewing the comparative nutritive proper- 
ties of each. 


Carbon. Waiter. 

Sucar. Pure Sugar Candy contains 42.85 pr.ct. 57.15 
Impure Sn r Candy 41.15 to 42.15 58.50 to 57.50 

East India Sugar Candy 41.90 58.10 
English Refined Sugar 41.50 to 42.50 58.50 to 57.50 

East India Refined Sugar 42.20 57.80 

Maple Sugar 42.10 57.90 

Beet-root Sugar 42.10 57.90 

East India moist Sugar 40.88 59.12 

Sugar of Narbonne Gener 36.36 63.63 

Sugar from Starch 36.20 63.80 

Srarcu,. Fine wheat Starch 37.50 62.50 

The same dried 42.80 57.20 

highly dried 44. 56. 

Arrow root 36.40 63.60 

The came dried 42.80 57.20 

highly dried 44.40 55.60 





Loss of Weight in Meat during Gooking.—Four pounds of beef 
lost by boiling one pound; the same quantity lost by roasting one 
pound five ounces; the same quantity lost in baking one pound 
three ounces. Four pounds of mutton iost in boiling fourteen 
ounces: the same quantity by roasting lost one pound six ounces; 
by baking the same quatity lost one pound four ounces. 





Consumption of Beef in France.—According to M, Lullin de 
Chateauvieux, it appears that the consumption of Beef in France, 
in proportion to the population is only one-sixth of what it is in 
England, notwithstanding that during the year 1826 no fewer than 
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36,518 oxen and cows were imported from foreign countries. Dur- 
ing the same period the importation of sheep and lambs amounted 
to 200,000. According to M. Dupin, there is consumed in England 
three times as much meat, milk and cheese, as in France. 


Port Wine.—The eulogists of pure Port Wine may be a little 
startled at the following official statement of the entire amount of 
wine exported for eight years from Oporto. 

In 1818, the Factory wine exported from Oporto, amounted to 
32,843 pipes; of this quantity 32,465 were consumed by Great 
Britain and her dependencies, leaving 378 pipes to supply all the 
rest of the world with pure port wine. 

In 1819, the total quantity exported was 19,502 pipes, of which 
nearly the whole was for the supply of Great Britain. 

In 1820, the quantity exported was 23,740 pipes; almost the 
whole went to supply Great Britain. 

In 1821, 24,641 pipes; nearly the whole to Great Britain. 

In 1822, 27,758 pipes; of which 27,470 were consumed by the 
English, leaving 288 pipes for the supply of all other nations. 

In 1823, 23,578 pipes were exported; of which 23,208 were for 
the supply of England, leaving 370 for other nations. 

In 1824, 19,164 pipes were the number exported, the same pro- 
portion being consumed by Great Britain. 

In 1825, 40,524 pipes exported, of which 40,277 were for the 
supply of Great Britain, and 247 for other nations. 

In 1826, 18,604 pipes exported, 18,310 to Great Britain, and the 
remaining 314 to other countries. 


Port Wine of the Shops.—The following is stated on unquestiona- 
ble authority to be the composition, detected by analysis, of a bottle 
of the ordinary port wine of the shops. Spirits of wine three 
ounces; cider 14 ounces; sugar one and a half ounce; alum two 
scruples; tartaric acid one scruple; strong decoction of logwood 
four ounces. 


Consumption of Wine in Franee.—In 1821, the quantity of French 
wines retailed in France, and of course chiefly consumed by the 
poorer classes amounted to more than 335,000,000 gallons. In 
1826, it exceeded 400,000,000 gallons. The quantity sold whole- 
sale, and consequently consumed by the families of the opulent, or 
at least those in easy circumstances, amounted in 1826 only to 
69,314,650 gallons; in 1828, to 136,869,438 gallons. 

Consumption of French Wines by Foreign Nations.—According to 
M. Paguirre, England uses less of the French wines than almost 
any other nation if we except Sweden. _ In five years, 6,681 tons of 
French wines were admitted into England. Hamburgh alone takes 
about eight times, and Holland upon an‘ayerage twelve times as 
much. 
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LAWS FOR THE INTERMENT OF THE DEAD. 


The philosopher, who studies the errors of man, will not find the 
display of his passions least absurd, with respect to the disposal of 
the dead. The strongest minded man may, after death, become an 
unresisting puppet in the hands of false sentiment, caprice, fashion, 
and superstition. If we deride other nations—if we smile at the 
Abyssinian, who, as soon as his relative is supposed to be dead, 
hermetically seals his mouth and nostrils, &c. &c.—we shall find 
also, upon inquiry, that many civilized nations are not less singular 
in other respects. The fulsome mummeries and inexplicable cus- 
toms of some other European nations, though revolting to good 
sense, Christian humility, and belief, are, nevertheless, harmless 
pieces of vanity, compared with the pride, which, in this country, 
lays claim, at the expense of the living, to place and distinction, 
even for the tenant of the grave. For a striking instance of this 
perenne absurdity, we need go no farther than the new church of 

For the sum of thirty pounds, we may there purchase 
the privilege of poisoning the living, with the body of some de- 
parted relative. The body is laid on a trap-door, which (as an apo- 
logy for the solemnity of ‘‘ Dust to dust’’) is strewed with a little 
sand. It then descends with its load to the bottom of the vault:— 
porters start from their hiding-places below, and as quickly disap- 
pear with their prize; and when the noise and bustle of their 
operations have subsided, you are invited into the depths of this 
fashionable “ Avernus,” to see the remains of your friend, duly 
exalted above the coffins of his predecessors. All that is indecorous 
at the moment, and prejudicial afterwards, may be avoided, by 
obeying, to the letter, the awful words of the service—(which con- 
vey more than one emphatic meaning )—“ Earth to earth.” 

Errors, such as these, fall immediately within the scope of our 
subject—but not all errors—not those which relate to prejudices 
against the examination of the dead, or to the dissections of the 
anatomist ;—prejudices that impede the advance of scientific know- 
ledge, and have given rise to crimes unprecedented in the annals 
of iniquity. 

All the civilized nations of antiquity have condemned the custom 
of interment in cities. Wherever he travels, the antiquarian finds 
in the environs of the great ancient cities, tumuli, necropolis, fune- 
real temples, vaults, excavations in caverns, masses of masonry of 
the most astounding magnitude, such as the pyramids,—wonders of 
the old world, that appear to have survived the wreck of ages, to 
teach us an important lesson—a lesson, however, as yet unattended 
to in this country. 

The mummies of Egypt, with their elaborate hieroglyphic le- 
gends—their preservation by gums, aromatics, and absorbent 
earths—offer us another example, how honour to the dead was 
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made compatible with the safety of the living.* Sculpture has per- 
petuated the beautiful forms of urns; and classical history, the 
description of the funeral piles, whose cinders furnished their sa- 
cred contents. Among the Romans, the laws of the Twelve Tables 
bore ‘‘ Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urito.”’ 

The neglect of such salubrious laws never fails to produce serious 
consequences. The Hindoo laws, of such high aniquity, prescribe 
the burning of bodies, before being thrown into the sacred river; 
which now being incompletely done, putrefaction is still generated, 
adding to the deadly effects of the marshes near the Ganges. 

In farther illustration of this subject, we may cite the reports of 
the French physicians, Messieurs Hamont and Parriset, who were 
expressly deputed to Egypt by the French government, to investi- 
gate the nature of the plague. It is their opinion, that the very 
superficial mode of interment that prevails there, materially contri- 
butes to it. At almost every village, they found, near the habita- 
tions of the Arabs, mounds crumbling away, and exhibiting the 
naked bones of those who had been buried in them. 

In the whole of Lower Egypt, corpses are merely thrown on the 
surface of the earth. A hillock is raised over them, which is 
quickly demolished, or cracks in drying—while infectious vapours 
escape through the fissures, or flies are admitted to the bodies. 
The sting of these insects will subsequently produce _pestilential 
tumours, of which many of the natives have been known to die. 

Modern nations are no less decided, in their condemnation of 
the practice of interment within the precincts of cities. Their fune- 
real monuments testify this, no less than those of the ancients. We 
need scarcely mention the Pere la Chaise, near Paris—the Campo 
Santo, near Naples—the Vale of Death, near Constantinople, 
Ke. &e. 

What a contrast do our English habits present! Cemeteries, in 
the most populous places, elevated in consequence of their limited 
extent of space, several feet above the pavements—and coffins, so 
close together, that the sexton is compelled to probe the ground, 
before he begins to excavate, to see whether the soil is sufficiently 
decomposed! 

But the interment in churches is even more to be deprecated, 
than all the circumstances we have stated. WVainly do the under- 
takers enclose the body in two coffins: supposing the lead hermeti- 
cally sealed (as it should be), in the decomposition of the body, 
elements are evolved, and combine, of sufficient power sometimes 
to burst, at others to corrode, the coffin; and the subtle effluyium 
escapes at a time when it has become most active, from long im- 
prisonment. 


* This custom among the Jews, in the time of the Redeemer, is thus alluded 
to in the Holy Scriptures: St. John, chap. xix. ver. 39, 40. “ And there came 
also Nicodemus, * * * * and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an 
hundred pound weight. Then took they the body, * * * * and wound it in 
linen cloths, with the spices, as is the manner of the Jews to bury.” 
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‘* Non sempre i sassi sepolcrali ai tempi 
Fean pavimento, ne agl’incenso avvolto 
Dei cadaveri il lezzo, i supplicanti 
Contamino.”* 


Churches are exposed no less than other buildings we have men- 
tioned, to the generation of insalubrious atmosphere, when crowds 
are assembled together in the hot season of the year. When to 
this source of mischief is superadded the subtle emanations from 
the dead, what may not be the amount of evil, although perhaps 
operating at a remote period! Mr. St. John has peratr y “ Our 
dead are interred in our temples, and putrid exhalations float, like 
a desolating mist, through those aisles which should be sacred to 
praise alone. Men feel a sinking of the spirit on entering them; 
but it is caused not by any accession of penitential feelings, but by 
inhaling a fetid, unwholesome atmosphere; and through life they 
associate a certain cadaverous scent with every reminiscence of a 


church.” 
We shall now give a few instances of the effects of effluvia from 


dead bodies. 

In Dr. Johnson’s work on Tropical Climates, we find, that a man 
dying in a ship then in China, and his companions taking his body 
to the banks of the river, to be buried, at the first stroke, the spade 
of one of the diggers entered a coffin, from which so strong an efflu- 
vium escaped, as to strike down the two nearest men, who ulti- 
mately died. 7 

We cannot afford space to relate all the accidents of a similar 
nature that occurred at the beginning of the French revolution; 
when, on account of the insalubrity of the church and neighbour- 
hood of the cemetery of the Innocents, the government determined 
to have the remains of the bodies removed. M. Thouret himself, 
who was director of these operations, narrowly escaped death from 
a putrid fever which he contracted in the performance of his duties. 
Those who only refer to works of general literature, will find an 
interesting account of the accidents that occurred on this occasion, 
in M. de Chateaubriand’s ‘Genie du Christianisme.” 

Three workmen died, who had entered the vault of a church at 
Montpellier, in 1749; a rapid flight saving a fourth, who had ac- 
companied them. 

The bodies in the burial ground of St. Eustache, in. Paris, were 
moved in 1749; and of a number of children, who were proceeding 
to the church, to be questioned in their catechism; some fell down 
in a staté of syn¢ope, whilst others were subjected to other indispo- 


sitions. 
At Saulieu, in Burgundy, in 1773, and at Nantes, in 1774, great 


* Ugo Foscolo—I Sepoleri. These lines have been translated thus :— 


“ Not in wise times the cemeteries dank 

Were laid beneath the churches’ floors, and gorged 
Till the believers shudder’d at the stench, 
Strangling the incense fumes, and kneel’d in terror.” 
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numbers of persons attending divine service were attacked with 
most serious diseases, in consequence of the bursting of coffins of 
persons interred in the chureh. 

These, and numberless other instances that might be quoted, in- 
duced the French government to prohibit interments in the town; 
and it was once in contemplation, to burn dead bodies, according 
to the custom of the ancient Romans. 








JOURN 14, OF HEALTH AND RECREATION 





PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1832. 








In a country continually advancing to refinement, and in which 
ingenuity is tasked to devise new schemes for increasing the power 
of machinery, and saving the labour of hands, there is a necessary 
tendency to deterioration of bodily vigour and activity. The sys- 
tem of mutual assistance and assuranc>, which men reciprocally 
give in the crowded mart of commerce, and amid the din of manu- 
factures, is matured, always, at the expense of individual prowess 
and freedom of personal movement. We are still swayed by the 
prejudices inherited from the olden time; when the peasant tilling 
the soil, the monk or recluse in his convent, and the soldier alter- 
nately defending and attacking the other two, were thought to re- 
present the great body of society. Clown and countryman, are still, 
to common apprehension, convertible terms, with which, also the idea 
of ignorance is too readily associated. Those destined for the learned 
professions, and literati and savans, in general, are educated even at 
this day, too much in the monkish fashion; and their pursuits are 
supposed to partake so largely of meditation and reading, that they 
may dispense with that activity of life required for the possession of 
full health and bodily strength. Men devoted to arms, are still in the 
public eye excused from many observances and mental occupations, 
on the plea of these being incompatible with the frank and noble 
bearing and plain speech of the gallant soldier. Though all these 
be, to the philosophic observer, vulgar errors, they are not the less 
tenaciously adhered to by a large class of persons, who would not 
like to be called ignorant or prejudiced. 

We know of no better means of dispelling these errors, than by 
showing on a large scale, what the world has always had examples 
of in individual cases; viz: that labour by one’s own hands is not 
incompatible with the attainment of a knowledge of the sciences 
and of humane letters: and that in fact no system of education is 
Von. tv.—n 
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complete, in which the training and exercise of both body and mind, 
by joining gymnasia and workshops and land for agriculture to 
schools and colleges, are not carried on concurrently. 








Our readers will have’ seen in preceding pages, an extract from 
the little work of Mr. Belinaye, Surgeon, on The Sources of Health 
and Disease in Communities, or Elementary Views of Hygiene, &c. 
The author makes no pretensions to originality of view, nor to pro- 
fundity of research. Ina subject like the one he discusses, it is 
much better to dwell on with emphasis, and set forth, by varied illus- 
tration, known and admitted, but not penereily practiced truths, than 
to attempt to engage attention by startling paradox or equivocal 
discovery. 

Afier an introduction, in which the utility of public hygiene is 
proved, and its neglect in England acknowledged and animadverted 
on, the work as divided into the following heads: 1. Subserriency 
of Man to Physical Influences ; 2. Laws of Propagation; 3. Emana- 
tions; 4. Effluria; 5. Eiviiseatton: ‘If we except his advancing oc- 
casionally a doubtful or exploded hypothesis to.explain certain facts 
and phenomena, Mr. Belinaye has executed his task accurately and 
pleasantly, Wheh speaking of hereditary diseases and of the ne- 
cessity of care in choosing a companion in marriage, he says truly 

















enough— 

** All physical peculiarities, in a word, in the parents, are here- 
ditary; the age of the father is hereditary; and we may trace in the 
unconscious infant, even the lines of that care which is ushering 
the decrepit parent to the grave, but to which its happy age is as 
yet a stranger.”’ 

On marriage his remarks are all worthy of attentive perusal. 


We have only room for the following: 

“The Christian religion by consecrating monogamy as the law 
of the faithful, not only promoted the surest means of civilization, 
but also of the increase and physical improvement of the human 
race. Marriage, thus hallowed by the most enlightened of systems, 
produces in its turn, all the elements necessary to the civil govern- 
ment of states, and to their physical strength—an effect which no 
other union of the sexes can achieve. But to obtain these results, 
there must be a freedom of choice, and certain physical conditions, 
observed in the conjugal eae most of which fall within the 
scope of our particular ' views.”’ 























The drama and theatrical exhibitions exert too important an in- 
fluence over the manners and morals of a people, to allow of their 
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being either dogmatically stigmatised as pernicious, or unmeaningly 
eulogised us a means of teaching virtue and morality. Whatever 
of good or evil can be said of narrative and descriptive poetry i 

general, will apply to dramatic poetry, read in our closet or in the 


deimbatie circle. Whatever in the latter is vicious, acquires morc — 


power to injure; as, on the other hand, what is moral anid good in it 
has more season and effect, when uttered with suitable action and 
scenic accompaniments on the stage, by persons representing the 
various characters whom the poct had mtroduced as interlocutors 
in the piece. Now comes the contest between the admirers and 
the disparagers of the drama: the former dwelling on the passages 


which express patriotism, self-denial, generosity, pure and elevated 


t! 


love, &c.—the other pointing out numeious lines 
sina. must either call up the blush of shame or excite the latent 
seusibilities to prut iency of feeling, and lawless passion; or if laugh- 
ter be elicited it is more frequently at knavery and deceit or the 
antics of drunkenness. So far the arguments on both sides are 
plausible—perhaps, and we would fain believe in this _* they 
preponderate in favour of stage exhibitions of the regular drama.— 


But when the enemies of the play-house call attention to a class 


of persons who regularly frequent the theatre, and for whom 
special provision seems to be made, and to the facility for intoxi- 


cation, ‘na to the not unfrequent scenes of immodesty and brawl 


in the lobbies and anti-rooms, and then challenge us for proo? 


of the good, or moral, or useful tendency of the theatre, we must 
be silent, or in candour join with them in saying, that the drama 
ought to be abandoned to reprobation, unless we separate the 
drama strictly so called, from the drama with its associate scenes 
and persons at theatres; and while holding to it, abandon the rest, 
until refined of their abuses and purified of their corruptions. We 


have been led into this train of thought by a hasty perusal of 


Mr. William Dunlap’s History of the American Theatre, lately issued 
from the press of the Harpers’, New York, To many readers this 
work possesses an interest diflerent from that which attracted us to 
it. Asa history of the stage, of players and of mponRE Ee ficul- 
ties, receipts and losses, we cannot say that we have derived much 
benefit or instruction from it. Ifere and there, however, we met 
with passages which are acknowledgments—the more valuable, be- 
cause coming from a gentleman who has written much for the 


4 


stage, who ee been manager of a theatre, who has associated 


largely with actors, and who still thinks that ‘the theatre is in itself 


a powerliil engine well adapted to the improvement of man, and that 
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it only wants the directing hand of an enlightened society to make 
it the pure source of civilization and virtue.”’ p. 2. 

Of the manner in which this directing hand should be employed, 
we are allowed to understand from the following: 


‘While a tier of boxes is appropriated as a gallery to display 
the allurements of ‘vice, while the actor looks for his reward from 
the popularity he can establish with the million, and the manager 
must please the vulgar or shut his theatre,—the stage is not a 
school for morality; it is mockery to call it so. By its nature, and 
the powers it possesses, it is fitted to be one of the most effective.”’ 
p. 277. 


On the subject of the too common addiction of actors to the 
bottle, and the false light in which drunkenness has been exhibited 
on the stage, Mr. Dunlap’s language is not less appropriate than 
true. 


“ Mr. Cain, for some time considered the rival of Mr. Wood in 
Philadelphia, was born at Deptford, near London, but was educa- 
ted in the neighbourhood of Burlington, New Jersey, and gene- 
rally considered an American candidate for fame; while Wood, an 
American was thought a foreigner. Mr. Cain was young, hand- 
some, with ‘health, a remarkable juvenile appearance, fine voice 
and ability; advantages,’ says Mr. Wood, ‘which nothing but the 
actor’s bane, brandy could have deprived him of.’ He was idle— 
the last is the inevitable consequence of the first. 


“To publish a list of the victims to brandy or intemperance, 
who have fallen under the writer’s view, and were among the pro- 
fessors of the histrionic art, would at first glance appear as a libel 
on the theatres. But if examined in connexion with the list, the 
same writer could present, of those who had fewer seductive. in- 
ducements, and stronger incitemeuts to virtueus conduct, and yet 
have fallen, the melancholy truth would appear that, throughout 
society in England and America, the indulgence in drunkenness— 
let the vile thing have its vile name—has been frightful. May the 
blessings of mankind, and the reward of well doing, rest on those 
who have rendered the vice as infamous as it is loathsome and de- 
structive. 


‘“‘ Has the theatre done its part, as a school of morality, to check 
this evil? No. It has been represented in plays as a venial vice— 
the drunkard has been a theme for laughter, but not an object of 
detestation. The consequence of drunkenness has only been, (as 
we now remember, ) shown in its true light by one dramatist—and 
that the greatest—yet his lessons have not been strong enough for 
the subject. In the American play of ‘ The Italian Father,” it is 
true we have moral lessons on sobriety and temperance, but the 
scenes of riot at which the thoughtless laugh, remain indelible, 


* Written by Mr. Dunlap himself. 
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while the strains of wisdom, even from Shakspeare’s mouth, are 
forgotten. How few remember 


‘He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age!’ ‘ Let me be your servant, 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty: 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly:’ 





Or, 


‘ What, are you hurt lieutenaxt?’ . 


‘ Cassio. Ay, past all surgery.’ ‘ Reputation, reputation, reputation!’ ‘I have 
lost my reputation! I have lost the immortal part, Sir, of myself, and what re- 
mains is bestial. * Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble? swagger? swear? 
and discourse fustian with one’s shadow? O thou invisible spirit of wine, if 
’ thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee—devil!’ ‘ O that men should 
put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains! That we should with 
joy, revel, pleasure and applause, transform ourselves into beasts.’ ‘ To be 
now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast! O strange!— 
every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil.’ 


‘* What can be finer, what more true than this? but the million, 
we fear, are more apt to remember lago’s words than Cassio’s. 
Locke tells us the story of two parrots—one had learned to bully 
and blaspheme, and the other to repeat the words of wisdom. They 
were placed together in the hope of reforming the noisy black- 
guard—but noise prevailed, and both became bullies. May not 
some dramatist show the misery resulting from the beastly vice of 
drunkenness, not only to the wretched individual himself, but to 
parents and relatives, to the wife and the child? Or would the fas- 
tidious turn from the scene? Or the jevial fellow hiss it? We be- 
lieve if made the theme of true genius, the lesson would be received 
from the stage, and aid the efforts which the friends of humanity 
are making to banish from society the most debasing and irrational 
of all the many sources of human misery.”’ 


If objection be made to the drama on account of its indirecily 
countenancing drunkenness, with how much greater force does the 
objection apply to the play-house itself; in which bars for the sale 
of liquors are established, and every facility furnished for exhibiting 
in the lobbies and anti-rooms the realities of carousing, noise and 
rude jest, to the destruction of character in the parties thus behav- 
ing themselves, and to the frequent disturbance of the more quiet 
and well disposed, who come with intent and desire to witness what 
is enacted on the stage alone. Americans after the example of their 
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English brethren, are apt to boast of their nicer moral sense, and 
stricter religious spirit than are displayed in these particulars by 
the people of continental Europe. In some respects there is just 
cause for this self-complacency—but in the matter now before us, 
ve believe we may venture, with entire confidence in its correctness, 
to make the assertion, that in no theatre in any other civilized 
country, are the eye and ear so frequently offended, aye shocked, 
hy persons and language, in the body of the house, as in England and 
America. Mr. Dunlap admits this fact, and despairs of the stage 
being what its friends and advocates would wish it to be, unless 
covernment or responsible and educated individuals take the gui- 
dance of it in their own hands, without a view of money-making— 
though he thinks that pecuniary gain would result to the parties 
concerned, under an improved order of things. 

‘¢ The expenses of a theatre governed by the state, or by an en- 
lightened and patriotic association, would be defrayed by the visi- 
ters—but profit should not be the ebject—loss should not be feare od. 
Men of learning, and belles letters scholars should be the directe:: 
and writers, they should be made independent. Actors who are artists 
and scholars would be the performers—equally made independent. 
kivery abuse would vanish. The the: tre would be the temple of 
the muses, the graces and the virtues. 

Mr. Dunlap has put forward the two pictures of the theatre, 
as it is, and as it should be. ‘The former is drawn from the life, 
the latter is faney’s sketch. It is not hard for the scrupulously 
moral and the religious to say, which shall be the means of direct- 
ing their course. Lven they, and we can, for ourselves, under- 
stand and respect their feelings, who admire the drama, must, we 
iear, resign to merited obloquy the play-house, so long as it is 
allowed to be a place in which the lowest passions of human nature 
find provocatives and means of gratification. 


Each day reminds us of the frail tenure of life andthe fallacy of 
expectations based on its continuance. On the very page in which 
we are cailed upon to notice the death of Doctor Spurzheim, we 
iad fondly hoped to be able to announce to our readers and 
public, the exact period of his visit to this city, and ‘an outline of 
the subject of his lectures when here. Little did we, and his other 
numerous friends or the world at large, dream of his being cut off 
in the very beginning of his philosophical labours on this continent, 
which premised so much for the extension of his own fume, and, 
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what he prized still higher, an augmentation of the sum of human 
knowledge and human happiness. Mild and unassuming, he sought 
truth for truth’s sake, and however eager in inquiry himself, and 
however iatimately convinced of the correctness of his own infer- 
ences, he never attempted to exercise undue sway over others, or 
to extort acknowledgments in advance of conviction. Years have 
now elapsed since we first beheld Doctor Spurzheim, and listened 
to his lectures before a sma!] company of English and Americans 
of both sexes at his own apartments in Paris. And yet the scene 
is as vividly present to our mind as if it had been but of yesterday. 
Well do we remember the prejudices with which we entered into 
the presence of the philosopher—we were hopeless of receiving 
useful and available instruction;—but matter for angry or ludicrous 
comment we did fully anticipate. The revulsion of our feelings 
was as sudden as it was unexpected. We were prepared for bold 
assertion, declamation, and all the stage trick of legerdemain, dis- 
play of skulls and casts and busts—hurried speech, and eager gesti- 
culation. Nothing of all this met the eye. No illusion was 
attempted or practised. Ther2 stood the lecturer, as one of the 
company invited to explain his views on a subject in which all 
either professed or felt an interest. He began without exordium or 


any attemnt to propitiate favour or deprecate ridicule—he spake of 


man and his attributes—he passed in rapid but lucid review the 
opinions of the schools respecting his mental constitution; and no- 
ticed briefly but feelingly the unhappy application of these opinions 
to educating the young, and swaying the judgments of the old. 
Something else besides the understanding was, he told us, to be 
appealed to and instructed. Knowledge was not happiness—but 
rather the bitter-sweet of life, pledsant or painful according as it 
was accompanied by good and well trained feelings, and guiding, 
and guided by, morality. Wisdom and morals were not, he thought, 
so closely and indissclubly allied. as men, relying solely on the 
strength of intellect and pride of science, were apt to imagine. Are 
the feelings different ia different individuals—are they innate or ac- 
quired?) He recommended us to observe the actions and gestures 
of children while yet in their nurses arms, of children of the same 
family, boys at the same school—to note also the differences in the 
dispositions and amusements of the two sexes from earliest infancy— 
and then we could answer for ourselves. Is the strength of intel- 
lect and capacity for acquiring knowledge proportionate to the 
energy of the feelings; and is there any assignable connexion or 


proportion between genius and goodness, or courage, or firmness, 
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or affectionate regard for parents, love of mankind, and devotion to 
country? If inquiry and observation satisfy us that there are these 
differences in the feelings of different individuals; and that the 
measure of intellect will not give that of the feelings, nor these lat- 
ter furnish evidence of the extent of the former; it behoves us to 
admit that the mode of appeal, for instruction and moral discipline, 
must vary with the nature of the mind of the individual addressed. 
The intellect cannot be taught through the feelings—the feelings 
can be little swayed through the intellect. Do the modern plans of 
education meet this view of human nature? If they do not, is there 
not occasion for reform? Elucidating this part of the subject, the 
lecturer reminded us that personal happiness, often social useful- 
ness—the discharge of our duty to man and our duty to God, were 
not the most conspicuous in the strongest and most cultivated in- 
tellects:—but that they were the reward of a happy endowment of 
good innate feelings, carly and judiciously appealed to—that is, 

educated. Were these trivial matters—could we or any reasona- 
ble being turn a deaf or incredulous ear to a man who directed our 
attention to the most important points for temporal and eternal 
welfare? Determined not to misunderstand the lecturer—we took 
notes and studied afterwards, but still with some feeling of distrust 
and scepticism, the bearing of those views and the startling and in- 
teresting questions which had so won our attention during the mo- 

ment of their delivery. A new field was opened to us—we were 

shown how to investigate human nature; to observe and note its 

innumerable varieties, to be aware of the necessity of the adaptation 

of scientific and moral instruction to the innate propensities, senti- 

ments and intellectual powers of each individual. The cruel and 

unnatural system too often pursued by parents to their children, of 
either constantly deceiving them by flattery and falsehood, or of 
violently coercing them into one dull and heartless routine of ima- 

ginary duty, was now placed before us in startling relief. But of 
this more anon: our present remarks are on the man, rather than 

his doctrines. 

Spurzheim in his simplicity of manner—his patience in observing 
mankind under every variety of aspect—his travels—and Socratic 
mode of teaching, resembled the philosophers of ancient Greece more 
than a modern professor. So bountifully endowed by nature, and his 
mind stored with the richest and most useful knids of knowledge— 
that of man, in his structure, and functions, his innate powers, and 
capabilities of action, and the modifications produced by climate 
education and government, we are less surprised at the strong hold 
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which our lamented teacher took on the affections and esteem of the 
citizens of Boston during his short abode amongst them. Their 
attentive kindness to him on. the bed of sickness from which he was 
destined never to rise, and the funeral honors paid to his remains 
are alike creditable to them and to phrenology. They have been 
sensibly felt by the friends of Spurzheim and of phrenological sci- 
ence throughout the United States, and constitute additional tes- 
timony to the large and libera! views of the New England metro- 
polis. 





Gaspard Spurzheim was bora on the 31st December, 1776, at 
Longwich, a village near Treves on the Moselle. His parents 
cultivated a farm of the rich Abbey of St. Maximin de Treves, and 
he received his college education at the University of that city. 
He was destined by his parents to become a clergyman, but in 
1799, when the French invaded that part of Germany, he went to 
Vienna to study medicine, where he became acquainted with Dr. 
Gall. He entered with geat zeal into the study of the new doc- 
trine of this original and celebrated man. Spurzheim was, as he 
tells us, ‘‘simply a hearer of Dr. Gall, till 1804, at which period 
he became associated with him in his labours, and his character of 
hearer ceased.” ; 

Having completed his medical studies, he and Dr. Gall quitted 
Vienna in 1805, to travel together and to pursue in common their 
researches into the anatomy and physiology of the whole nervous 
system. From 1804 to 1813, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, were 
constantly together and their researches were conducted in com- 
mon. They left Vienna on the 6th March 1805, to go direct to 
Berlin, and thereafter visited almost every city of any note in Ger- 
many, Holland and Switzerland—passing some time in each, in 
visiting the prisons, and institutions for education, and charity, and 
noting whatever was peculiar and remarkable in their inmates.— 
From Paris, in which our travellers finally settled themselves in 
1808, Dr. Spurzheim, paid a visit to Vienna in June 1813, from 
which he proceeded to Britain and arrived there in March 1814. 
During his stay he published in English ‘‘ The Physiognomical 
System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheimn” in large 8vo; “ An Outline of 
the System”’ in 12mo; and a work showing the application of phre- 
nology to the subject of insanity. He also delivered lectures in 
London, Bath, Bristol, Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, Edinburgh. 
He returned to London in 1817, delivered again a course of lee- 
tures—became a licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in 
that city, and in the month of July of the same year, returned to 
Paris. In this capital the attention of the learned and the wonder 
of dnatomists had been excited by a memoir on the Anatomy of the 
Brain and Nervous System by Drs. (Salil and Spurzheim, on which 
ton geationtn made a long, elaborate, and in many parts a favoura- 
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ble report. This memoir was the foundation of their large work on 
the anatomy of the brain, from which succeeding writers and teach- 
ers have largely borrowed without due acknowledgment, and 
often whilst detracting from the merit of the men whose discoveries 
they are at the very moment appropriating to themselves. Spurz- 
heim, published in French, “‘ Phrenologie” 8vo. with cuts; ‘‘ Essat 
Philosophique sur la Nature Morale et Intellectuelle de ? Homme.” 
8vo. ‘‘ Encephalotomie” on du Cerveau sous les Rapports Ana- 
tomiques 4to.—and also in French and English a work on the Ele- 
mentary principles of education. He again visited England in 
1826 and was received with marked distinction by the most cele- 
brated professional and scientific men of the metropolis. All seem- 
ed eager to atone for the slights and obloquies to which he had 
been subjected by illiberal and contracted minds during his first 
visit. It was on that occasion that the passionate and flippant arti- 
cle in the Edinburgh Review was written by Doctor Gordon, a 
gentleman of talent, and zeal in the pursuit of knowledge, but too 
prejudiced to compare calmly the anatomical and physiological 
views of the two German philosophers, with the olden ones, 
which with some modifications of his own he advocated. In the 
interval between the publication of this article and the second 
visit of Dr. Spurzheim to Great Britain above mentioned, 2 great 
revolution of sentiment had taken place, and the revilers of the 
new doctrines finding themselves in the minority, and with few other 
weapons than the same old objections reiterated to weariness were 
constrained to be silent. _ In 1826 appeared his ‘‘ Anatomy of the 
Brain with a general view of the Nervous System,” 8vo. with 
plates. 

On his return to Paris from his first visit to Great Britain, Spurz- 
heim promised to himself ‘‘ to spend the remainder of his life in that 
city, studying man in the states of health and disease.”” He deviated 
as we have already seen, from this intention by crossing the English 
Channel. Still more signally, and with the melancholy result which 
we all deplore, did he deviate from it by crossing the Atlantic with 
the intention of diffusing more widely than heretofore through this 
continent, a knowledge of his doctrines; or rather of the faculties 
of man, and that mode of cultivation, by which they could attain 
to the highest degree of intellectual and moral excellence, compati- 


ble with the frailty of their material instruments, and the purposes 
of their Maker, 


In vino veritas, is a maxim which, like sundry sayings from a less 
poetical source need not implicitly be believed, nor acted on. The 
fate of Augustus the Second of Poland, shows, that the trial to bring 
the truth out, by pouring the wine in, is somewhat hazardous for 
him who shall attempt the experiment on another, since to lull 
suspicion he must needs be himself forward in emptying his glass. 
We learn another useful lesson from the incidént to be now de- 
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tailed, viz: that the drinking of wine—aye, of pure wine, is not 
quite such a harmless thing as some would fain persuade themselves. 

‘* Early in this year (1733) died Augustus the Second king of Po- 
land, whose excesses had early ruined an iron constitution. At the 
time of his death, he was occupied.in the vast and impracticable pro- 
ject of rendering the crown of Poland hereditary in his family. In 
furtherance of this purpose he had requested the king of Prussia, 
(Frederick William,) to send his minister Grumkow to confer with 
him at Warsaw, who accordingly met him there. ‘The king of 
Poland wanted to discover the designs of Grumkow, and_the latter 
those of the king. They made one another drunk reciprocally in 
this intention, which caused the death of Augustus, and to Grum- 
kow an illness from which he never entirely recoyered,’ ” 

Again, on the same authority we are told: 

‘The excesses of Frederic William in the use of wine, to which 
he was led, according to the testimony of the Princes of Bareith, 
by his minister Grumkow, and the imperial envoy at his court 
Seckendorff, in order that by these means they might obtain more 
complete possession of him, shortened his days. ‘Though his con- 
stitution was an iron one, it yiclded at last—he became dropsical 
and died at the age of fifty-one.” 


In the Third Anniversary Report of The Pennsylvania Tempe- 
rance Society, we find much instructive matter, and cause for abun- 
dant encouragement for the friends of temperance to persevere in 
their good work. We have not tune now for analysing this Report, 
but must content ourselves with the following extract: It is from 
the report sent on to the parent society from the Allegheny County 
Temperance Society. 


‘‘ That this society has exerted an influence, by no means incon- 
siderable, in checking the advance, and diminishing the evils of in- 
temperance, will be clearly manifest, from the exhibition of naked 


and undeniable facts. Of these facts we would now present a brief 


summary. face 
“Tt is a fact, that three-fourths of the distilleries in operation 


among us, at the formation of this Society, have, from principle, or 
other reasons, ceased to manufacture ardent spirits. It is a fact, 
that the consumption of ardent spirits, (within our bounds) is now, 
not more than one-tenth of what it was before the existence of this 
Society. And that it has exerted a powerful and inost salutary in- 
fluence on the circumjacent population, is too plain to admit of a 
doubt. Some habitual drunkards have been reclaimed, and many, 
who, doubtless, were rapidly approaching the same character, have 
been mercifully restrained. 

‘‘ The use of ardent spirits, heretofore so common at house-rais- 
ings,—log-rollings ,—corn-huskings ,--—vendues,--—quilling-parties — 
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marriages,—births,—yes, and deaths and burials!! too, is now en- 
tirely done away by the members of this society, and through its 
influence, by many beyond its limits, who are not members. 

‘‘The practice of carrying the bottle into the harvest field, no 
longer exists. The largest crops of grain and grass have been cut 
and stored away in good season, without the aid of ardent spirits. 
Nor have we met with any difficulty, as was anticipated by some 
even of the warm friends of the temperance cause, in procuring 
hands to labour in harvest, in consequence of the exclusion of this 
liquid fire. But, on the contrary, we could name instances, more 
than one, in which intemperate men, waked up it would seem, in 
some measure, to a sense of their danger, by the blaze of light 
thrown around them, with the precise view to avoid the temptation, 
which they knew their thirst for ardent spirits could not resist, have 
prefered to labour for employers who withheld strong drink.” 





One of the most interesting documents of the present season is 
the ‘* First Annual Report of the Executive Board of the Union 
Benevolent Association”—in Philadelphia. We cannot convey a 
better idea of the spirit which actuates: the praise-worthy efforts of 
the members of this Society, than by giving the following extract 
from the Report: 


“The ultimate object of the Association, is, to elevate and bet- 
ter the condition of the poor by inculcating the principles of an 
efficient morality, and calling forth, or cherishing in their minds, a 
spirit of independence and self-estimation which will produce 
habits of thoughtfulness and reliance on their own resources. 


“This transformation of character we propsse to effect, by the 
simple agency of plain instruction, and cheering counsel, conveyed 
through the abodes of the destitute by the familiar visitation of 
those more elevated in life; who, rendering themselves acquainted 
with their habits of domestic economy, may at the same time that 
they point out the causes of existing depression, strive to teach the 
means whereby the greatest number of comforts may be obtained 
at the least possible cost. 


‘* As auxiliaries in promoting so desirable an end, our design 
embraces the encouragement of new modes of industrious occupa- 
tion, the collecting and communicating to the labourer a knowledge 
of situations where he may procure work, and the wages which his 
exertions will command; affording him, through the medium of 
tracts, facilities for obtaining information on practical subjects; in- 
structing his wife in the most advantageous employment of her 
needle, the most frugal manner of providing for her family, and im- 
pressing upon her the value of thrift and economy in conducting all 
her household affairs. Urging upon those who may require it, the 
necessity of giving their children suitable education, and undertak- 
ing to place them in schools where they may obtain it; or, to find 
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situations for those who can be spared from home; and inducing all 
to lay by, as a resource for the future, such portion of their weekly 
or monthly income as they can spare, instead of spending it in dis- 
sipation or personal gratification.” 


The results, so far, of the labours of the Association, have been 
very satisfactory, and induce a hope of the entire fulfilment of the 
beneficent plans which they propose to themselves. More espe- 
cially has the good work been forwarded by the zealous, untiring 
and judicious efforts of the female members, who are the chief ex- 
ecutors of the measures agreed on in the Board. 


Alum in the Tooth-ache.—In November, 1826, we published says 
the Gazette of Health the following formula for the most desperate 
cases of tooth-ache, unconnected with rheumatism :— 
Take of Alum, powdered, 2 drachms. 
Spirit of nitric ether, 7 drachms. 

We are therefore surprised to find it mentioned in the periodical 
journals as a new remedy. In the Gazette de France, we find Dr. 
Kuhn is supposed to be the discoverer of this valuable mode of 
treatment. 

“Dr. Kuhn asserts that alum, finely powdered, not only relieves 
the tooth-ache, but that it also arrests the progress of caries in the 
tooth. One or two grains are to be inserted into the cavity of the 
tooth, and this to be repeated when the pain returns: in a short 
time the pain will cease to recur, and the chemical action which 
constitutes the caries will cease.””— Gazette Med. de Paris. 


Madness a security from Cholera.—At a meeting of the Academy 
of Medicine in Paris, M. Esquirol communicated the singular fact 
that the cholera not only had not attacked any of the lunatic 
patients at Charenton, but that no case of the disease had occurred 
im any asylum, and that he had reason to believe that madness af- 
forded a security against the attack.—Not such was the experience 
in Philadelphia during the prevalence of the cholera. The insane 
were not exempt. 


Size or Enexiisn Heaps—The male head, at maturity averages from 64 
to 7§ inches in diameter; the medium or most ordinary size being seven 
inches. The female head is smaller, varying from 6% to 7 or 74 inches. Fixing 
the medium ef the English head at 7 inches, there can be no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the portions of society above from those below the measurement. 

London. The majority of the higher classes are above the medium, while 
among the lower it is very rare to find a large head. 

Spital-Fields weavers have extremely small heads, 6}, 6§, 63, being the pre- 
vailing admeasurement. 
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Coventry. Almost exclusively peopled by weavers, the same facts are pecu- 
liarly observable. 

Hertfordshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk. Contain a larger portion of small 
heads than any other part of the kingdom ; Essex and Hertfordshire especially. 
Seven inches in diameter, is here as in Spital-Fields and Coventry, very unu- 
sual, 6§ and 6} are more general; and 6%, the usual size for a boy of six. years 
of age, is frequently to be met with-here in the full maturity of manhood. 

Kent, Surrey, Susser. An increase of the usual average size of, heads, is 
observed, and the inland counties in general, are nearly upon the same scale. 

Devonshire and Cornwal. The heads of full size. 

Herefordshire. Superior to the London average. 

Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cumberland and Northumberland—have more eye 
heads, in proportion, than any part of the country. 

Scotland. The full sized head is known to be possessed by the inhabitants. 
Their admeasurement ranging between 73 and 73 even to 8 inches—this ex- 
treme size however is rare. 


ACTORS, we mean good actors and respectable men, are a long-lived race. 
A friend has remarked that he can recollect thirty actors, generally of high 
eminence, who died within the space of 40 years, at or beyond the age of 70, 
and adds, “ it would be difficult to show as large a number out of the same pro- 
portion of merchants and traders.” Macklin died at more than 100 years of 
age: we saw him act, with power and spirit, his Shylock and Sir Pertinax, at 
the age of 94; Mrs. Bracegirdle died at 85; Mrs. Yates 97; Mr. Blisset, the 
elder 84; Colley Cibber 86, and a very long list of names might be added of 
those who lived beyond the “threescore years and ten” allotted to men in 
general who live toold age. There are now, or lately were living, in compe- 
tency or affluence, many more who could be mentioned as proofs of longevity 
among actors. The improvidence of actors is another vulgar error. When 
we speak of actors we do not mean message-carriers, or the candle-snuffers, 
and dram-drinkers of the stage. Of the hundreds who have retired from the 
stage in affluence, or with competency, or now live and act with the same ad- 
vantage we will only mention the names of Quin, Yates, Garrick, Smith, 
Cibber, Farren, Siddons, Mathews, Darley, Jefferson, Wood, Hull, Mattocks, 
Melmoth, Barry, Clive, Pritchard, Johnson, O’Neil, Bartley, Pope, Quick, 
Dodd, Bannister, (why omit the name of John Kemble). We could fill our 
pages with names who are honored for their talents, and enjoy in private life 
the more estimable reward of esteem for their virtues. It is the lot of the 
stage’s historian to record vice and folly, and that record is remembered longer 
than the page which speaks of virtue—so the pages of the historian are filled 
with war and crime, and the years of peace passed over. Men’s good deeds 
are written in sand—their evil ones on brass.—Dunlap’s History of the Ameri- 
ean Theatre. 


Novel Remedy for a Stoop.—A Surgeon, says Mr. Brande in his Journal, 
was consulted by a gentleman, who is now one of our first tragedians, as to the 
best mode of correcting a stoop which he had acquired. The surgeon told him 
that neither stays nor straps would do him any essential good, and that the only 
method of succeeding was to recollect to keep his shoulders braced back by « 
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voluntary effort. But the tragedian replied, that this he could not do, as his 
mind was otherwise occupied. The Surgeon then told him that he could give 
him no further assistance. Shortly after this conversation, the actor ordered 
his tailor to make a coat for him of the finest kerseymere, so as to fit him very 
tightly, when his shoulders were thrown back. Whenever his shoulders fell of 
forwards, therefore, he was reminded by a pinch under the arms, that his coat } 
cost him six Guineas, and that it was made of very fragile materials. Being 
thus forced for the sake of his fine coat, to keep his shoulder back, he was 
soon cured of the stoop. The Surgeon was much obliged to him for the hint, 
and afterward, when consulted whether young ladies should wear shoulder 
straps, permitted them, on condition that they should be made of fine muslin, ; 
or valuable silk, for tearing which there should be a forfeit. me 

























A Set Form of Puffing.—The following will be found as useful to all ven- 
ders of specifics, as the complete letter writer is to those unskilled in epis- 

tolary composition. Quacks are seldom troubled with even the common 
elements of learning, nor do they care to follow the dictates of common sense: ef 
so that in every respect the advertisement of the “gis of Life, will answer for of 
them, merely subsituting for it—the words “ Panacea,” “Catholicon,” “ Patro- 
nus Magnus,” “ Pulmel,” according to the interest which the advertiser has ; 
in one or other of these mixtures: Publishers of periodicals and of new books i 
may also. be benefitted by this fermula. A. | 


NEW SPORTING MAGAZINE. Pt 
The JEgis of Life! Under the distinguished patronage of the illustrious Ram- a 
mohun Roy, the Great Bengal Lion. 


* Quo fugit Vulpes? Heu! quove color rubens?” 
(FREELY TRAN@LATED.) 
“Which way did the Fox go? Oh, dear! where are all the red jackets ?” 








In Cases of Gout, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Scalds, Burns, Asthmas, Chronic f 
Coughs, Pains in the Head, Heart-burn, Tooth-ache, Sore Throats, Corns, fy 
Indigestions, Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Lowness of Spirits Weak E es, ie: 
Giddiness in the Head, Loss of Appetite, &c. &. &c., the EW SPORTING a> 
MAGAZINE, combining all the salutiferious properties of Daffy’s Elixir, 4) 
Solomon’s Balm of Gilead, Perry’s Essence, Hichman’s Pills, Dredge’s Heal 2 
All, Lignum’s Antiscorbutic Drops, Dr. Wright’s Pearl Ointment, Marshall’s / 
Universal Cerate, Congreve’s Balsamic Elixir, Moxon’s Effervescent Magne- it 
sian Aperient, Mallan’s Celebrated Mineral Succedaneum, The Improved 3 
Portable Hot Air and Vapour Baths, Rowland’s Kalydor, and Warren’s ih 
Blacking, has been found of incredible efficacy, and is strongly recommended 
to a liberal and discerning Public, as the most valuable Compound this or any Bi 
other age has ever produced. ‘ 

The following Testimonies of the sovereign efficacy of this EXTRAORDINARY bah 
WORK may suflice to shew its general influence. 


“ To the Editor of the New Sporting Magazine. 











ae 


“Sir, 

“T feel it to be a duty I owe to you, to myself, and the Public, to state that I 
have experienced the most beneficial results from taking in your invaluable 
Magazine. A martyr to that terrible malady, Ennui, (vulgarly called, the 
Blue Devils,) I was recommended to try the effect of your incomparable mis- 
cellany; and, after a few numbers, found myself so rapidly convalescing that 
{ could sleep soundly all night, and keep wide awake all cap ¢ I need scarcely 
tell you that I have taken it regularly ever since; and my friends, next to the 
admiration they entertain for your manly and national periodical, have no 
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greater matter of astonishment than the surprizing improvement in health and 


spirits of, 
: “‘ Sir, Your grateful and obedient Servant, 
“JOHN BULL, Bart.” 
Another. 


“ Sin—My life is yours, for. you havesavedit. By this time I should certainly 
have kicked the bucket if it hadn’t been for your uncommon good Magazine. 
I was uncommon bad, till somebody recommended the New Sporter, and I 
ordered it: but, by an uncommon unlucky accident, they sent me the wrong. 
They sent me the Old Magazine instead of the New, and uncommon bad it 
made me, creating- nausea at the stomach, drowsiness in the head, and an un- 
common act senses all overme. As soon as I got the proper book, how- 
ever, all symptoms vanished, and were succeeded by others of an un- 
common opposite nature ; so much so that I beg you will send me immediately 
all the back numbers, if it is possible to obtain them, and accept the best 
thanks of, 
“ Sir 


“* Witness, <r Yours, till death, 
“ RicHArD Roe. “JOHN DOE. 


“P.S. If youlike to use my name in puffing off your book, I beg leave to 
say you are uncommon welcome.” 


Another. 
“¢ Srun—My husband was for many months inflicted with a badliness wich quite 
uzled the docters, and made me very Unappy but luckily taking up a num- 
r of your Wonderfull magazine he felt so much Beter that he has took it in 
ever since and continues to improve rapaciously Sir ] myself had a complaint 
in my inside as cost me 17 'pound odd last summer but having followed my 
Dear husbands example in being your constant reader [| am quite another 
woman though still 
* Your Dutiful servaat to command 
, “MARY HODGKINS. 
“Pp. S. My Dear husband is no scholard leaving all that sort of Thing tome 
But he carn’t be easy without having a hand in this letter as follows: 
“BENJAMIN HODGKINS, 
“ His + mark.” 





The NEW SPORTING MAGAZINE is sold by Messrs. Batpwin & Cra- 
pock, Paternoster Row, London; and by all Booksellers and Medicine Ven- 
ders in the United Kingdom; in Numbers, price 2s. 6d. each, or the volume, 
containing six numbers, neatly bound and lettered, at 15s. 

Observe! Each number is enclosed in a Green Cover, with these words, 
“ New Sporting Magazine,” conspicuously printed in front. None else are 

enuine ! 
/ N. B. Warranted to retain its virtues for any length of time, and in any 


climate. 
i Ask particularly for the Vew Sporting. 





Good News.—It is stated that seventy-five ships cleared the last year from 
New Bedford, without ardent spirits, except for medicinal purposes, and one 
of them without even that supply. ie 

One of the New York and Liverpool Packets sail henceforth as a Temper- 
ance ship. The price of the passage is $100, in place of $140, when distilled 
liquors, wine, and jollification were to be paid for. 


Doughty's Cabinet of Natural weap yt hy American Field Sports. The 
eighth number of the second volume of this instructive and ornamental work 


has just been published. The picture of the F*&icker or Golde:.-Winged Wood- 
pecker is worth more than the price of a number. 


Tae Journat or Heaxtu anv Recreation—is published monthly at the rate of $1 25 per an- 
num. Each number to consist of 32 pages 8vo. The work will contain numerous engravings 
in illustration of the subject matter. Address S.C, Arxmson, No. 12 Hudsoin’s Alley, Philada. 
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